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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


How and When Factual Ad Claims Mislead Consumers: Examining the 
Deceptive Consequences of Copy x Copy Interactions for Partial Com- 
parative Advertisements, MICHAEL J. BARONE and PAUL W. 
MINIARD, February 1999, 58-74. 

The current research considers how ad claims that are factual may 
mislead consumers. This possibility is examined in the context of adver- 
tisements that present a combination of comparative and noncomparative 
information. In particular, the authors explore how and when processing 
of the former type of ad information can cause deceptive beliefs about 
the latter type of ad information, an outcome referred to as “copy x copy” 
interactions. The authors examine alternative processes that may under- 
lie copy x copy interactions, as well as when these interactions are most 
likely to occur by testing their robustness across potential moderators. 
The authors also provide evidence regarding the magnitude and serious- 
ness of copy x copy interactions and present implications for public 
policy and directions for additional research. 


Journal of Marketing Research 
Vol. XXXVI (November 1999), 526-536 


An Information Search Cost Perspective for Designing Interfaces for Elec- 
tronic Commerce, ABEER Y. HOQUE and GERALD L. LOHSE, 
August 1999, 387-94. 

See “Electronic Commerce” 


Measuring the Influence of Individual Preference Structures in Group 
Decision Making, NEERAJ ARORA and GREG M. ALLENBY, 
November 1999, 476-87. 

See “Measurement” 


Relatedness, Prominence, and Constructive Sponsor Identification, GITA 
VENKATARAMANI JOHAR and MICHEL TUAN PHAM, August 
1999, 299-312. 

Proper identification of event sponsors is a key concern in sponsorship 
communication. Although practitioners have assumed that event spon- 
sors are identified primarily through pure recollection, the authors show 
that sponsor identification involves a substantial degree of construction. 
Results from three experiments indicate that sponsor identification is 
biased toward brands that are prominent in the marketplace and seman- 
tically related to the event. These biases appear to emanate from con- 
structive processes whereby, during identification, respondents use the 
prominence and relatedness of available brands as heuristics to verify 
their recollection of event-sponsor associations. The effects of related- 
ness on sponsor identification seem stronger and more robust than those 
of prominence, which appears to be invoked only for large events. Both 
effects are robust across methods of identification assessment though 
less pronounced when the accuracy threshold is high. 


Visual Attention to Repeated Print Advertising: A Test of Scanpath Theory; 
RIK PIETERS, EDWARD ROSBERGEN, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
November 1999, 424-38. 

The authors examine consumers’ visual attention during repeated 
exposures to print advertisements using eye-tracking methodology. The 
authors propose a statistical model comprising submodels for two key 
measures of visual attention to elements of the advertisement: attention 
duration and inter- and intraelement saccades. These measures are viial 
to understanding attention wear-out and the impact of repetition on 
advertising effectiveness but have not been considered in previous 
research. The results of two studies show that (1) attention duration 
decreases significantly across advertising repetitions and (2) attentional 
scanpaths, as measured through saccades, remain constant across adver- 
tising repetitions and across experimentally induced and naturally occur- 
ring conditions. Scanpaths obey a stationary, reversible, first-order 
Markov process. The authors offer implications for attention theory and 
advertising processing. 


ATTITUDE THEORY RESEARCH 


The Malleable Seif: The Role of Self-Expression in Persuasion, JENNIFER 
L. AAKER, February 1999, 45-57. 

Considerable research in consumer experimental psychology has 
examined the self-expressive role of brands but has found little support 
for the premise that the interaction of the personality traits associated 
with a brand and those associated with an individual’s self-concept influ- 
ence attitudes. The current research focuses on the influence of the mal- 
leable self-concept on consumer attitudes toward a brand, based on the 
its personality associations. The results of two experiments demonstrate 
that traits that are made accessible by salient situational cues and those 
that are chronically accessible (schematic traits) positively influence 
consumer attitudes toward a brand based on its personality associations. 
More important, these effects are tested in a set of theory-based interac- 
tions that rely on the self-monitoring individual difference variable. Self 
congruity is enhanced for low versus high self-monitoring subjects, 
whereas situation congruity is enhanced for high versus low self- 
monitoring subjects. Together, these experiments shed light on the self- 
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ADVERTISING AND MEDIA RESEARCH 


How and When Factual Ad Claims Mislead Consumers: Examining the 
Deceptive Consequences of Copy x Copy Interactions for Partial Com- 
parative Advertisements, MICHAEL J. BARONE and PAUL W. 
MINIARD, February 1999, 58-74. 

The current research considers how ad claims that are factual may 
mislead consumers. This possibility is examined in the context of adver- 
tisements that present a combination of comparative and noncomparative 
information. In particular, the authors explore how and when processing 
of the former type of ad information can cause deceptive beliefs about 
the latter type of ad information, an outcome referred to as “copy x copy” 
interactions. The authors examine alternative processes that may under- 
lie copy x copy interactions, as well as when these interactions are most 
likely to occur by testing their robustness across potential moderators. 
The authors also provide evidence regarding the magnitude and serious- 
ness of copy x copy interactions and present implications for public 
policy and directions for additional research. 
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Vol. XXXVI (November 1999), 526-536 


An Information Search Cost Perspective for Designing Interfaces for Elec- 
tronic Commerce, ABEER Y. HOQUE and GERALD L. LOHSE, 
August 1999, 387-94. 

See “Electronic Commerce” 


Measuring the Influence of Individual Preference Structures in Group 
Decision Making, NEERAJ ARORA and GREG M. ALLENBY, 
November 1999, 476-87. 

See “Measurement” 


Relatedness, Prominence, and Constructive Sponsor Identification, GITA 
VENKATARAMANI JOHAR and MICHEL TUAN PHAM, August 
1999, 299-312. 

Proper identification of event sponsors is a key concern in sponsorship 
communication. Although practitioners have assumed that event spon- 
sors are identified primarily through pure recollection, the authors show 
that sponsor identification involves a substantial degree of construction. 
Results from three experiments indicate that sponsor identification is 
biased toward brands that are prominent in the marketplace and seman- 
tically related to the event. These biases appear to emanate from con- 
structive processes whereby, during identification, respondents use the 
prominence and relatedness of available brands as heuristics to verify 
their recollection of event-sponsor associations. The effects of related- 
ness on sponsor identification seem stronger and more robust than those 
of prominence, which appears to be invoked only for large events. Both 
effects are robust across methods of identification assessment though 
less pronounced when the accuracy threshold is high. 


Visual Attention to Repeated Print Advertising: A Test of Scanpath Theory; 
RIK PIETERS, EDWARD ROSBERGEN, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
November 1999, 424-38. 

The authors examine consumers’ visual attention during repeated 
exposures to print advertisements using eye-tracking methodology. The 
authors propose a statistical model comprising submodels for two key 
measures of visual attention to elements of the advertisement: attention 
duration and inter- and intraelement saccades. These measures are viial 
to understanding attention wear-out and the impact of repetition on 
advertising effectiveness but have not been considered in previous 
research. The results of two studies show that (1) attention duration 
decreases significantly across advertising repetitions and (2) attentional 
scanpaths, as measured through saccades, remain constant across adver- 
tising repetitions and across experimentally induced and naturally occur- 
ring conditions. Scanpaths obey a stationary, reversible, first-order 
Markov process. The authors offer implications for attention theory and 
advertising processing. 


ATTITUDE THEORY RESEARCH 


The Malleable Seif: The Role of Self-Expression in Persuasion, JENNIFER 
L. AAKER, February 1999, 45-57. 

Considerable research in consumer experimental psychology has 
examined the self-expressive role of brands but has found little support 
for the premise that the interaction of the personality traits associated 
with a brand and those associated with an individual’s self-concept influ- 
ence attitudes. The current research focuses on the influence of the mal- 
leable self-concept on consumer attitudes toward a brand, based on the 
its personality associations. The results of two experiments demonstrate 
that traits that are made accessible by salient situational cues and those 
that are chronically accessible (schematic traits) positively influence 
consumer attitudes toward a brand based on its personality associations. 
More important, these effects are tested in a set of theory-based interac- 
tions that rely on the self-monitoring individual difference variable. Self 
congruity is enhanced for low versus high self-monitoring subjects, 
whereas situation congruity is enhanced for high versus low self- 
monitoring subjects. Together, these experiments shed light on the self- 
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expressive use of brands and the role of the malleable self-concept in 
influencing consumer attitudes. 


BRAND EVALUATION AND CHOICE 


Brand Equity Dilution: Retailer Display and Context Brand Effects, LAU- 
RANNE BUCHANAN, CAROLYN J. SIMMONS, and BARBARA A. 
BICKART, August 1999, 345-55. 

See “Brand Management” 


A Comparison of Multidimensional Scaling Methods for Perceptual Map- 
ping, TAMMO H.A. BIJMOLT and MICHEL WEDEL, May 1999, 
277-85. 

See “Scaling Methods” 


Consumer Choice Process for Experience Goods: An Econometric Model 
and Analysis, RAMYA NEELAMEGHAM and DIPAK JAIN, August 
1999, 373-86. 

See “Econometric Models” 


Emotional Trade-Off Difficulty and Choice, MARY FRANCES LUCE, 
JOHN W. PAYNE, and JAMES R. BETTMAN, May 1999, 143-59. 

In this article, the authors explore whether choice patterns are sensi- 
tive to the potential of relevant trade-offs to elicit negative emotion. 
Across three experiments, decision makers increasingly use a choice 
strategy that maximizes quality at the expense of some currency (usually 
price) when the quality attribute is rated as more inherently emotion- 
laden (Experiment 1) or involves losses rather than gains (Experiments 2 
and 3). These emotional trade-off difficulty effects on choice are 
obtained even after controlling for effects that are attributable to sub- 
jects’ relative importance weights for the quality versus currency attrib- 
utes. A fourth experiment validates that tasks requiring losses (versus 
gains) on quality attributes are assessed as particularly emotion-laden by 
naive subjects. Overall, it appears that coping with potentially emotion- 
laden choice trade-offs is one factor influencing consumer choice strate- 
gies. Thus, emotional trade-off difficulty is a factor that marketers should 
consider when attempting to predict and explain consumer choice pat- 
terns. These conclusions are consistent with recent research that argues 
that avoiding or otherwise coping with negative emotion is an important 
goal that guides decision behavicr (e.g., Larrick 1993; Luce, Bettman, 
and Payne 1997; Simonson 1992). 


The Impact of Brand Extensions on Parent Brand Memory Structures and 
Retrieval Processes, MAUREEN MORRIN, November 1999, 517-25. 
In this research, the author examines the impact of brand extensions 
on consumer memory for parent brand information. The author proposes 
that such exposure will strengthen parent brand memory structures and 
facilitate retrieval processes. The author hypothesizes that the impact of 
extensions will be moderated by parent brand dominance, extension fit, 
extension number, and product category crowdedness. Two experiments 
are conducted. The first demonstrates that (1) exposure to brand exten- 
sions facilitates the speed with which subjects can categorize parent 
brands correctly, (2) this result is moderated by parent brand dominance 
such that nondominant brands benefit more from such exposure, and (3) 
extension fit moderates this effect for nondominant but not for dominant 
parent brands. The second study demonstrates that (1) longitudinal expo- 
sure to brand extension advertising facilitates parent brand recall but that 
(2) both recall and recognition are facilitated to a lesser degree than that 
resulting from exposure to parent brand advertising. 


Investigating Household State Dependence Effects Across Categories, P.B. 
SEETHARAMAN, ANDREW AINSLIE, and PRADEEP K. CHINTA- 
GUNTA, November 1999, 488-500. 

Brand choices over time are dictated not just by households’ intrinsic 
brand preferences, but also by marketing variables and state dependence 
effects. The authors examine brand choice behavior across five product 
categories as a function of these variables. Choice within a category is 
modeled with a multinomial probit model. A Bayesian variance compo- 
nents approach is used to model the covariation of household response 
parameters across categories. The model enables the authors to identify 
similarities in households’ state dependence effects across categories. On 
the basis of purchase data from a panel of 785 households, they also (1) 
estimate the correlations between household parameters for the market- 
ing mix and state dependence, (2) study whether state dependence effects 
diminish over time, (3) investigate whether state dependence for a house- 
hold is related to its demographic and behavioral characteristics, and (4) 
analyze whether category variables influence state dependence. The 
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results indicate that households display similar state dependence effects 
across the five categones, with two categories exhibiting significantly 
lower state dependence levels than the other three. Furthermore, signifi- 
cant correlations exist between state dependence effects and marketing 
mix sensitivities. A household’s level of brand choice inertia diminishes 
with time elapsed since the previous purchase. State dependence is influ- 
enced by shopping behavior variabies but not by demographics 


Signaling Unobservabie Product Quality Through a Brand Ally, AKSHAY 
R. RAO, LU QU, and ROBERT W. RUEKERT, May 1999, 258-68. 
See “Brand Managerment” 


When Do Price Promotions Affect Pretrial Brand Evaluations? PRIYA 
RAGHUBIR and KIM CORFMAN, May 1999, 211-22. 
See “Promotion” 


BRAND MANAGEMENT 


Brand Equity Dilution: Retailer Display and Context Brand Effects, LAU- 
RANNE BUCHANAN, CAROLYN J. SIMMONS, and BARBARA A. 
BICKART, August 1999, 345-55. 

Consistency among the various elements of a marketing program is 
believed essential in building and maintaining brand image and equity. 
And yet, a brand’s ultimate presentation to customers is controlled more 
often by the retailer than by the manufacturer. In this research, the 
authors demonstrate that the retailer’s display decisions can negate the 
equity of an established brand. The authors suggest that this occurs 
because consumers have expectations about retail displays and the rela- 
tionship among displayed brands. Display conditions that disconfirm 
these expectations can lead consumers to reevaluate the brand. Specifi- 
cally, the results demonstrate that high-equity brand valuations are influ- 
enced by an unfamiliar context brand when (1) a mixed display structure 
leads consumers to believe that the context brand is diagnostic for judg- 
ing the high-equity brand, (2) the precedence given to one brand over 
another in the display makes expectations about brand differences or 
similarities accessible, and (3) the unfamiliar context brand disconfirms 
these expectations. 


The Impact of Brand Extensions on Parent Brand Memory Structures and 
Retrieval Processes, MAUREEN MORRIN, November 1999, 517-25. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Signaling Unobservable Product Quality Through a Brand Ally, AKSHAY 
R. RAO, LU QU, and ROBERT W. RUEKERT, May 1999, 258-68. 

In this article, the authors examine the circumstances in which brand 
names convey information about unobservable quality. They argue that a 
brand name can convey unobservable quality credibly when false claims 
will result in intolerable economic losses. These losses can occur for two 
reasons: (1) losses of reputation or sunk investments and (2) losses of 
future profits that occur whether or not the brand has a reputation. The 
authors test this assertion in the context of the emerging practice of brand 
alliances. Results from several studies are supportive of the premise and 
suggest that, when evaluating a product that has an important unobserv- 
able attribute, consumers’ quality perceptions are enhanced when a brand 
is allied with a second brand that is perceived to be vulnerable to con- 
sumer sanctions. The authors discuss the theoretical and substantive 
implications for the area of brand management. 


BUSINESS-TO-BUSINESS MARKETING 


Buyer-Seller Relationships in Business Markets, JOSEPH P. CANNON 
and WILLIAM D. PERREAULT JR., November 1999, 439-60. 

During the past decade, marketing managers and scholars have 
focused increased attention on buyer—seller relationships in business 
markets. This article contributes to the emerging body of knowledge in 
this important arena. Building from theories of relationships and emptr- 
ical research across several disciplines, the authors specify six key 
underlying dimensiszs (connectors) that characterize the manner in 
which buyers and sellers relate and conduct relationships. Measures for 
these relationship connectors (information exchange, operational link- 
ages, legal bonds, cooperation, and relationship-specific adaptations by 
buyers and sellers) are developed in a series of pretests. Then, on the 
basis of relationship profiles for more than 400 buyer-seller relation- 
ships sampled from a wide array of industries and market situations, the 
authors apply numerical taxonomy to develop an empirically based clas- 
sification of different types of business relationships. Contrary to 
approaches used in much of the extant literature, taxonomic methods do 
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not rely on an assumption that the connectors are highly intercorrelated 
or that they combine in some linear fashion to form a single underlying 
dimension. Furthermore, the research specifies antecedent market and 
purchase situations and shows that they affect when specific types of 
relationships are used. The research also shows how customer satisfac- 
tion and evaluations of supplier performance vary across different types 
of relationships. The results provide new insights about the nature of 
relationships in business markets. 


The Dark Side of Long-Term Relationships in Marketing Services, KENT 
GRAYSON and TIM AMBLER, February 1999, 132-41. 
See “Trading Relationships” 


An Empirical Investigation of Ex Post Transaction Costs in Franchised Dis- 
tribution Channels, ROBERT DAHLSTROM and ARNE NYGAARD, 
May 1999, 160-70. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


BUYER-SUPPLIER RELATIONSHIPS 


Pie-Expansion Efforts: Collaboration Processes in Buyer—Supplier Rela- 
tionships, SANDY D. JAP, November 1999, 461-75. 

The business press has coined the term “pie expansion” to refer to the 
collaborative process of creating mutually beneficial strategic outcomes 
between buyers and suppliers. In this research, the author provides an 
explanation of this process, hypothesizing that such outcomes are 
achieved through the use of coordination efforts across organizational 
boundaries and specialized investments. The author investigates the 
facilitating roles of various environmental, interorganizational, and inter- 
personal conditions in this process. The results of a longitudinal survey 
of more than 220 buyers and suppliers indicate that the collaboration 
process is worthwhile, with coordination efforts and investments leading 
to enhanced profit performance and the realization of competitive advan- 
tages over time. Environmental dynamism and demand motivate suppli- 
ers to form collaborative exchanges with buyers and facilitate the dyad’s 
willingness to create idiosyncratic investments. Goal congruence and 
interpersonal trust facilitate coordination effort, and complementary 
capabilities facilitate both effort and investments. 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION 


A Characterization of Retailer Response to Manufacturer Trade Deals, 
RAJEEV K. TYAGI, November 1999, 510-16. 
See “Promotion” 


The Dark Side of Long-Term Relationships in Marketing Services, KENT 
GRAYSON and TIM AMBLER, February 1999, 132-41. 
See “Trading Relationships” 


An Empirical Investigation of Ex Post Transaction Costs in Franchised Dis- 
tribution Channels, ROBERT DAHLSTROM and ARNE NYGAARD, 
May 1999, 160-170. 

This study focuses on organizational efforts to constrain ex post trans- 
action costs in interorganizational exchange. The theoretical model 
frames opportunism as a determinant of transaction costs and implicates 
cooperation and formalization as control structures that alleviate oppor- 
tunism. The model also examines whether the proposed theoretical rela- 
tionships are enduring. Franchisee-franchisor relationships in the Nor- 
wegian distribution system of a multinational oil refiner provide the con- 
text for analysis. A test of the model using multisample data across two 
time periods indicates that opportunistic behavior consistently increases 
transaction costs. Furthermore, cooperative interaction curbs bargaining 
costs, and formalization reduces opportunism. The authors discuss impli- 
cations for interorganizational theory and franchising management. 


A Meta-Analysis of Satisfaction in Marketing Channel Relationships, 
INGE GEYSKENS, JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, and NIR- 
MALYA KUMAR, May 1999, 223-38. 

The authors advance a conceptual model of channel member satisfac- 
tion that distinguishes between economic and noneconomic satisfaction. 
The resulting model then is tested using meta-analysis. Meta-analysis 
enables the empirical investigation of a model involving several con- 
structs that never have been examined simultaneously within an individ- 
ual study. More specifically, the authors unify the stream of research on 
power use—the focus of many satisfaction studies in the 1970s and 
1980s—with more recent work on trust and commitment, which usually 
explores antecedents other than power use. The results indicate that eco- 


nomic satitfaction and noneconomic satisfaction are distinct constructs 
with differential relationships to various antecedents and consequences. 
Furthermore, this study demonstrates that satisfaction is both conceptu- 
ally and empirically separable from the related constructs of trust and 
commitment. 


CONSUMER BEHAVIOR 


Consumer Choice Process for Experience Goods: An Econometric Model 
and Analysis, RAMYA NEELAMEGHAM and DIPAK JAIN, August 
1999, 373-86. 

See “Econometric Models” 


A Dynamic Model of Customers’ Usage of Services: Usage as an 
Antecedent and Consequence of Satisfaction, RUTH N. BOLTON and 
KATHERINE N. LEMON, May 1999, 171-86. 

See “Services” 


Emotional Trade-Off Difficulty and Choice, MARY FRANCES LUCE, 
JOHN W. PAYNE, and JAMES R. BETTMAN, May 1999, 143-59. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


How and When Factual Ad Claims Mislead Consumers: Examining the 
Deceptive Consequences of Copy x Copy Interactions for Partial Com- 
parative Advertisements, MICHAEL J. BARONE and PAUL W. 
MINIARD, February 1999, 58-74. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


The Impact of Brand Extensions on Parent Brand Memory Structures and 
Retrieval Processes, MAUREEN MORRIN, November 1999, 517-25. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Investigating Household State Dependence Effects Across Categories, P.B. 
SEETHARAMAN, ANDREW AINSLIE, and PRADEEP K. CHINTA- 
GUNTA, November 1999, 488-500. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Making Complementary Choices in Consumption Episodes: Highlighting 
Versus Balancing, RAVI DHAR and ITAMAR SIMONSON, February 
1999, 29-44. 

See “Decision Research” 


The Malleable Self: The Role of Self-Expression in Persuasion, JENNIFER 
L. AAKER, February 1999, 45-57. 
See “Attitude Theory Research” 


A Model of Customer Satisfaction with Service Encounters Involving Fail- 
ure and Recovery, AMY K. SMITH, RUTH N. BOLTON, and JANET 
WAGNER, August 1999, 356-72. 

See “Customer Service” 


Perceptions of Price Unfairness: Antecedents and Consequences, MAR- 
GARET C. CAMPBELL, May 1999, 187-99. 
See “Pricing” 


Understanding How Product Attributes Influence Product Categorization: 
Development and Validation of Fuzzy Set-Based Measures of Graded- 
ness in Product Categories, MADHUBALAN VISWANATHAN and 
TERRY L. CHILDERS, February 1999, 75-94. 

See “Measurement” 


Visual Attention to Repeated Print Advertising: A Test of Scanpath Theory, 
RIK PIETERS, EDWARD ROSBERGEN, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
November 1999, 424-38. ; 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


Vital Dimensions in Volume Perception: Can the Eye Fool the Stomach, 
PRIYA RAGHUBIR and ARADHNA KRISHNA, August 1999, 313-26. 
Given the number of volume judgments made by consumers, for 
example, deciding which package is larger and by how much, it is sur- 
prising that little research pertaining to volume perceptions has been 
done in marketing. In this article, the authors examine the interplay of 
expectations based on perceptual inputs versus experiences based on 
sensory input in the context of volume perceptions. Specifically, they 
examine biases in the perception of volume due to container shape. The 
height of the container emerges as a vital dimension that consumers 
appear to use as a simplifying visual heuristic to make a volume judg- 
ment. However, perceived consumption, contrary to perceived volume, 
is related inversely to height. This lowered perceived consumption is 
hypothesized and shown to increase actual consumption. A series of 
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seven laboratory experiments programmatically test model predictions. 
Results show that perceived volume, perceived consumption, and actual 
consumption are related sequentially. Furthermore, the authors show that 
container shape affects preference, choice, and postconsumption satis- 
faction. The authors discuss theoretical implications for contrast effects 
when expectancies are disconfirmed, specifically as they relate to biases 
in visual information processing, and provide managerial implications of 
the results for package design, communication, and pricing. 


CUSTOMER SERVICE 


A Model of Customer Satisfaction with Service Encounters Involving Fail- 
ure and Recovery, AMY K. SMITH, RUTH N. BOLTON, and JANET 
WAGNER, August 1999, 356-72. 

Customers often react strongly to service failures, so it is critical that 
an organization’s recovery efforts be equally strong and effective. In this 
article, the authors develop a model of customer satisfaction with serv- 
ice failure/recovery encounters based on an exchange framework that 
integrates concepts from both the consumer satisfaction and social jus- 
tice literature, using principles of resource exchange, mental accounting, 
and prospect theory. The research employs a mixed-design experiment, 
conducted using a survey method, in which customers evaluate various 
failure/recovery scenarios and complete a questionnaire with respect to 
an organization they recently had patronized. The authors execute the 
research in the context of two different service settings, restaurants and 
hotels. The results show that customers prefer to receive recovery 
resources that “match” the type of failure they experience in “amounts” 
that are commensurate with the magnitude of the failure that occurs. The 
findings contribute to the understanding of theoretical principles that 
explain customer evaluations of service failure/recovery encounters and 
provide managers with useful guidelines for establishing the proper “fit” 
between a service failure and the recovery effort. 


DECISION RESEARCH 


Emotional Trade-Off Difficulty and Choice, MARY FRANCES LUCE, 
JOHN W. PAYNE, and JAMES R. BETTMAN, May 1999, 143-59. 
See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Making Complementary Choices in Consumption Episodes: Highlighting 
Versus Balancing, RAVI DHAR and ITAMAR SIMONSON, February 
1999, 29-44. 

Although most research on consumer decision making has focused on 
individual choices, the majority of products are purchased and consumed 
with other products (e.g., an appetizer, an entree, and a dessert) as part of 
the same purchase and/or consumption episode (e.g., a meal). The 
authors investigate consumption episode effects, whereby the attribute 
levels of one component affect the chosen levels of another component 
(e.g., the effect of consuming a tasty, unhealthy entree on the experience 
and likelihood of choosing a tasty, unhealthy dessert). Building on a dis- 
tinction between goals and resources, the authors propose that (1) in 
episodes involving a tradeoff between a goal (e.g., pleasure) and a 
resource (e.g., money), consumers tend to highlight either goal fulfiil- 
ment or resource conservation by selecting similar attribute levels for 
items consumed in the same episode (e.g., a tasty, expensive appetizer 
and a tasty, expensive entree on one occasion and less tasty, less expen- 
sive items on another occasion) and (2) if each choice involves a trade- 
off between two goals (e.g., pleasure and good health), consumers tend 
to balance attribute levels (e.g., in each episode have one tasty item and 
one healthy item). These predictions are supported in a series of studies, 
with a total of approximately 2650 respondents, that also examined rival 
explanations and the boundaries of consumption episode effects. The 
authors discuss the theoretical and practical implications of the findings. 


DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIONS 


The Advantages of Entry in the Growth Stage of the Product Life Cycle: An 
Empirical Analysis, VENKATESH SHANKAR, GREGORY S. CAR- 
PENTER, and LAKSHMAN KRISHNAMURTHI, May 1999, 269-76. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


ECONOMETRIC MODELS 


Consumer Choice Process for Experience Goods: An Econometric Model 
and Analysis, RAMYA NEELAMEGHAM and DIPAK JAIN, August 
1999, 373-86. 
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In this research, the authors develop and execute an econometric 
framework to model and analyze the consumer choice process for expe- 
rience products formally. The authors develop a multistage model that 
examines choice and postchoice behavior in the context of new movie 
choices. The modeling framework incorporates psychologicai variables, 
such as consumer expectations of choice set elements and latent product 
interest, and the influence of information sources, such as critic reviews 
and word of mouth, within a discrete choice formulation. Model estima- 
tion allows for the relationship between consumer choice and postchoice 
behavior. The authors develop an estimation procedure that explicitly 
accounts for measurement errors in the latent psychological variables. In 
particular, they propose a probit measurement error model that provides 
consistent parameter estimates. Data for the model estimation are 
obtained from a laboratory experiment and a field study. The empirical 
results provide insights into the role of psychological variables (such as 
consumer expectations and latent product interest) in consumers’ choice 
decisions for new movies. The results also identify variables that influ- 
ence consumers’ postconsumption evaluations and word of mouth. The 
model estimation and findings provide both methodological and sub- 
stantive insights. 


A Dynamic Model of Customers’ Usage of Services: Usage as an 
Antecedent and Consequence of Satisfaction, RUTH N. BOLTON and 
KATHERINE N. LEMON, May 1999, 171-86. 

See “Services” 


Investigating Household State Dependence Effects Across Categories, P.B. 
SEETHARAMAN, ANDREW AINSLIE, and PRADEEP K. CHINTA- 
GUNTA, November 1999, 488-S00. 

See “Brand Evaluation and Choice” 


Market Motives, Distinctive Capabilities, and Domestic Inertia: A Hybrid 
Model of Innovation Generation, MURALI CHANDRASHEKARAN, 
RA! MEHTA, RAJESH CHANDRASHEKARAN, and RAJDEEP 
GREWAL, February 1999, 95-112. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


Measuring the Influence of Individual Preference Structures in Group 
Decision Making, NEERAJ ARORA and GREG M. ALLENBY, 
November 1999, 476-87. 

See “Measurement” 


New Product Introduction and Incumbent Response Strategies: Their Inter- 
relationship and the Role of Multimarket Contact, VENKATESH 
SHANKAR, August 1999, 327-44. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


Sustained Spending and Persistent Response: A New Look at Long-Term 
Marketing Profitability, MARNIK G. DEKIMPE and DOMINIQUE M. 
HANSSENS, November 1999, 397-412. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


ELECTRONIC COMMERCE 


An Information Search Cost Perspective for Designing Interfaces for Elec- 
tronic Commerce, ABEER Y. HOQUE and GERALD L. LOHSE, 
August 1999, 387-94. 

This research heips Web developers apply know!edge on information 
search costs to the design of Web sites that sell consumer products or 
services. The goal of the research is to predict how subtle changes in the 
user interface design influence information search costs. With an empir- 
ical study, the authors compare 1411 choices subjects made regarding a 
business to patronize using paper and electronic telephone directories. 
The choices were contingent on information search costs imposed by the 
different media. By providing a theoretical basis for predicting differ- 
ences in information search costs, the authors help designers create more 
effective Web sites for achieving their marketing objectives. 


FORECASTING 


Toward Identifying the Inventive Templates of New Products: A Channeled 
Ideation Approach, JACOB GOLDENBERG, DAVID MAZURSKY, 
and SORIN SOLOMON, May 1999, 200-210. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 
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GENERALIZATIONS 


A Meta-Analysis of Satisfaction in Marketing Channel Relationships, 
INGE GEYSKENS, JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, and NIR- 
MALYA KUMAR, May 1999, 223-38. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Buyer-Seller Relationships in Business Markets, JOSEPH P. CANNON 
and WILLIAM D. PERREAULT JR., November 1999, 439-60. 
See “Business-to-Business Marketing” 


INFORMATION PROCESSING 


How and When Factual Ad Claims Mislead Consumers: Examining the 
Deceptive Consequences of Copy x Copy Interactions for Partial Com- 
parative Advertisements, MICHAEL J. BARONE and PAUL W. 
MINIARD, February 1999, 58-74. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


An Information Search Cost Perspective for Designing Interfaces for Elec- 
tronic Commerce, ABEER Y. HOQUE and GERALD L. LOHSE, 
August 1999, 387-94. 

See “Electronic Commerce” 


Relatedness, Prominence, and Constructive Sponsor Identification, GITA 
VENKATARAMANI JOHAR and MICHEL TUAN PHAM, August 
1999, 299-312. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


The Use of Visual Mental Imagery in New Product Design, DARREN W. 
DAHL, AMITAVA CHATTOPADHYAY, and GERALD J. GORN, Feb- 
ruary 1999, 18-28. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


Vital Dimensions in Volume Perception: Can the Eye Fool the Stomach, 
PRIYA RAGHUBIR and ARADHNA KRISHNA, August 1999, 313-26. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


When Do Price Promotions Affect Pretrial Brand Evaluations? PRIYA 
RAGHUBIR and KIM CORFMAN, May 1999, 211-22. 
See “Promotion” 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETING 


International Market Segmentation Based on Consumer—Product Relations, 
FRENKEL TER HOFSTEDE, JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, 
and MICHEL WEDEL, February 1999, 1-17. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


LATENT CLASS MODELS 


Reply to “A Note on Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen’s Latent Joint 
Segmentation Models”, VENKATRAM RAMASWAMY, RABIKAR 
CHATTERJEE, and STEVEN H. COHEN, February 1999, 115-119. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


MANAGERIAL JUDGMENT AND DECISION AIDS 


Sustained Spending and Persistent Response: A New Look at Long-Term 
Marketing Profitability, MARNIK G. DEKIMPE and DOMINIQUE M. 
HANSSENS, November 1999, 397-412. 

See “Market Analysis and Response” 


MARKET ANALYSIS AND RESPONSE 


The Advantages of Entry in the Growth Stage of the Product Life Cycle: An 
Empirical Analysis, VENKATESH SHANKAR, GREGORY S. CAR- 
PENTER, and LAKSHMAN KRISHNAMURTHI, May 1999, 269-76 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


Estimating Price Elasticities with Theory-Based Priors, ALAN L. MONT- 
GOMERY and PETER E. ROSSI, November 1999, 413-23. 
See “Pricing” 


HINoV: A New Model to Improve Market Segment Definition by Identify- 
ing Noisy Variables, FRANK J. CARMONE JR., ALI KARA, and 
SARAH MAXWELL, November 1999, 501-509. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


Sustained Spending and Persistent Response: A New Look at Long-Term 
Marketing Profitability, MARNIK G. DEKIMPE and DOMINIQUE M. 
HANSSENS, November 1999, 397-412. 

An intuitively appealing decision rule is to allocate a company’s 
scarce marketing resources to where they have the greatest long-term 
benefit. This principle, however, is easier to accept than it is to execute, 
because long-run effects of marketing spending are difficult to estimate. 
The authors address this problem by examining the behavior of market 
response and marketing spending over time and identify four common 
strategic scenarios: business as usual, hysteresis in response, escalation, 
and evolving business practice. The authors explain and illustrate why 
each scenario can occur in practice and describe its positive and negative 
consequences for long-term profitability. The authors propose to use 
multivariate persistence measures to identify which of the four strategic 
scenarios is taking place and illustrate this approach in the pharmaceuti- 
cal and packaged-food industries. The results substantiate the authors’ 
proposition that the strategic scenario is a major determinant of market- 
ing effectiveness and long-term profitability. This conclusion sets up a 
substantial agenda for further research. 


MEASUREMENT 


The Distribution of Survey Contact and Participation in the United States: 
Constructing a Survey-Based Estimate, BARBARA BICKART and 
DAVID SCHMITTLEIN, May 1999, 286-94. 

See “Sampling and Survey Methods” 


Measuring the Influence of Individual Preference Structures in Group 
Decision Making, NEERAJ ARORA and GREG M. ALLENBY, 
November 1999, 476-87. 

Group purchase decisions are affected by the preference structures of 
individual members and the influence they have in the group. In this arti- 
cle, the authors develop a hierarchical Bayes model of group decision 
making that yields individual estimates of influence at the product attrib- 
ute level. The authors show that the distribution of these estimates pro- 
vides useful information for effectively managing marketing activities. 
In addition, the proposed model relates the measures of influence to 
covariates useful for identifying high-influence individuals. Predictive 
tests demonstrate that the proposed model, using an “inferred” measure 
of influence, leads to more accurate predictions than alternative 
measures. 


Understanding How Product Attributes Influence Product Categorization: 
Development and Validation of Fuzzy Set-Based Measures of Graded- 
ness in Product Categories, MADHUBALAN VISWANATHAN and 
TERRY L. CHILDERS, February 1999, 75-94. 

Products vary in the degree to which they are members of product cat- 
egories. Understanding how product attributes influence product catego- 
rization is important for marketing decisions about product development, 
brand extension, and product positioning. Existing attribute-level meas- 
ures of product attitude emphasize evaluation rather than categorization. 
Measures of category membership either are at the overall product level 
or emphasize feature-based attributes, whereas product attributes are 
often continuous in nature. A comprehensive approach for conceptualiz- 
ing product categorization is provided by fuzzy set theory, with its basic 
postulate that no clear boundaries exist between members and nonmem- 
bers of a fuzzy set. The authors conceptualize product categories as fuzzy 
sets in which products have degrees of membership along specific attrib- 
utes, argued to arise as a result of the degree to which a product possesses 
an attribute. Two fuzzy set-based measures of category membership are 
developed that assess gradedness of category membership at the attrib- 
ute level, which is then combined across attributes to reach overall meas- 
ures of gradedness for a product. The results of a study demonstrate the 
validity of these measures and illustrate important attribute-level analy- 
ses that are not possible with existing approaches. 


Visual Attention to Repeated Print Advertising: A Test of Scanpath Theory, 
RIK PIETERS, EDWARD ROSBERGEN, and MICHEL WEDEL, 
November 1999, 424-38. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 
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NEW PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT AND LAUNCH 


The Contingency Value of Complementary Capabilities in Product Devel- 
opment, CHRISTINE MOORMAN and REBECCA J. SLOTEGRAAF, 
May 1999, 239-57. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


International Market Segmentation Based on Consumer—Product Relations, 
FRENKEL TER HOFSTEDE, JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, 
and MICHEL WEDEL, February 1999, 1--17. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


Market Motives, Distinctive Capabilities, and Domestic Inertia: A Hybrid 
Model of Innovation Generation, MURALI CHANDRASHEKARAN, 
RAJ MEHTA, RAJESH CHANDRASHEKARAN, and RAJDEEP 
GREWAL, February 1999, 95-112. 

The authors develop and test a model of innovation in which the gen- 
erative process of innovation is fostered by a balance of three forces: 
market motives, distinctive capabilities, and domestic inertia. The 
authors distinguish between potential and realized competition and, 
focusing on interinnovation duration as the dependent variable, develop 
hypotheses to capture the effects of competition, feedback from the mar- 
ketplace, and product characteristics on innovation dynamics. Weekly 
diffusion and innovation data for || computer software products avail- 
able on the Internet, involving more than 100 new versions in the period 
1991 to 1994, are used to test the hypotheses. Model comparison tests 
provide strong support for the hybrid model over models based on 
restricted conceptualizations. Domestic inertia considerations explain 
45% of the variance in interinnovation duration, and market motives and 
distinctive capabilities explain 33% and 22%, respectively. The authors 
support the expectation of a U-shaped effect of potential competition and 
find that realized competition increases interinnovation duration. Prod- 
ucts that are more customer-driven witness faster innovation, and the dif- 
fusion rate of a current innovation plays a significant role in future inno- 
vative activities: It moderates the effect of potential competition and 
interacts with product bundling to delay innovation. Furthermore, the 
authors find that product bundling per se does not influence innovation 
activities and that, when a product is enjoying a high rate of diffusion, 
competition does not hasten the arrival of innovations. 


New Product Introduction and [Incumbent Response Strategies: Their Inter- 
relationship and the Role of Multimarket Contact, VENKATESH 
SHANKAR, August 1999, 327-44. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


Toward Identifying the Inventive Templates of New Products: A Channeled 
Ideation Approach, JACOB GOLDENBERG, DAVID MAZURSKY, 
and SORIN SOLOMON, May 1999, 200-210. 

New product ideation might be improved by identifying and applying 
certain well-defined schemes derived from an historical analysis of 
product-based trends, termed “templates.” These templates might con- 
tribute to the understanding and prediction of new product emergence. 
The authors derive templates in a study that maps the evolution of prod- 
uct changes by adapting a set of intrinsic operations originally designed 
to uncover hidden logical patterns in technological inventions. They find 
that the majority of new product versions can be accounted for by as few 
as five templates. The authors define the five templates and show that 
they derive from six elementary (first principle) operators. A procedure 
for using the dominant template, termed “Attribute Dependency,” is out- 
lined, followed by a report of two experiments examining its usefulness 
in the context of product ideation. 


The Use of Visual Mental Imagery in New Product Design, DARREN W. 
DAHL, AMITAVA CHATTOPADHYAY, and GERALD J. GORN, Feb- 
ruary 1999, 18-28. 

In this research, the authors seek to advance the understanding of how 
marketing can facilitate the new product design process. They focus on 
how designers’ use of a specific cognitive process, visua! mental 
imagery, can influence the customer appeal of a design. The authors 
present a conceptual framework for examining how visual imagery 
might influence the customer appeal of a design output. This is followed 
by two experiments that test the hypotheses that flow from the proposed 
model. The experiments manipulate the type of visual imagery used and 
the incorporation of the customer in the imagery invoked and then exam- 
ine its effects on the usefulness, originality, and customer appeal of the 
resulting design. Consistent with the framework and the proposed 
hypotheses, the findings show that including the customer in imagination 
visual imagery during the design process has a greater effect on the use- 
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fulness of the design produced than including the customer in memory 
visual imagery. The results also show that imagery based on imagination 
results in more original designs than imagery based on memory. Most 
important, the use of bounded imagination, which results from the incor- 
poration of the visual images of the customer in imagination imagery, 
leads to the creation of designs that are more appealing to the customer. 
The findings are integrated into a discussion that clarifies the role of 
visual imagery in design and underscores the potential of this cognitive 
tool in the new product design process. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CAPABILITIES 


The Contingency Value of Complementary Capabilities in Product Devel- 
opment, CHRISTINE MOORMAN and REBECCA J. SLOTEGRAAF, 
May 1999, 239-57. 

See “Strategy and Planning” 


ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A Meta-Analysis of Satisfaction in Marketing Channel Relationships, 
INGE GEYSKENS, JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, and NIR- 
MALYA KUMAR, May 1999, 223-38. 

See “Channeis of Distribution” 


Pie-Expansion Efforts: Collaboration Processes in Buyer-Supplier Rela- 
tionships, SANDY D. JAP, November 1999, 461-75. 
See “Buyer—Supplier Relationships” 


PACKAGING 


Vital Dimensions in Volume Perception: Can the Eye Fool the Stomach, 
PRIYA RAGHUBIR and ARADHNA KRISHNA, August 1999, 313-26. 
See “Consumer Behavior” 


PHILOSOPHICAL METHODOLOGY 


In Search of Diversity: The Record of Major Marketing Journals, GER- 
ARD J. TELLIS, RAJESH K. CHANDY, and DAVID S. ACKERMAN, 
February 1999, 120-31. 

The authors analyze the publications of four major marketing journals 
on the basis of their diversity relative to each other, against their mission 
statements, and over time. One important finding is that the journals that 
make no claim to diversity tend to be quite diverse, while the one that 
strives to be diverse does not seem to achieve its goal. A second major 
finding is that each of the four journals has a distinct character that is not 
necessarily the one intended by its mission or its editors. A third major 
finding is that these patterns are generally stable over time and tend to 
persist even in the tace of efforts and pleas by its editors for change. 


PRICING 


Estimating Price Elasticities with Theory-Based Priors, ALAN L. MONT- 
GOMERY and PETER E. ROSSI, November 1999, 413-23. 

The authors show how price elasticity estimates can be improved in 
demand systems that involve multiple brands and stores. They treat these 
demand models in a hierarchical Bayesian framework. Unlike in more 
standard Bayesian hierarchical treatments, the authors use prior informa- 
tion based on the restrictions imposed by additive utility models. In an 
additive utility model approach, price elasticities are driven by a general 
substitution parameter as well as brand-specific expenditure elasticities. 
The authors employ a differential shrinkage approach in which price 
elasticities are held closely to the restrictions of the additive utility the- 
ory and store-to-store variation is accommodated through differences in 
expenditure elasticities. Application of these new methods to simulated 
and real store scanner data shows significant improvements over existing 
Bayesian and non—Bayesian methods. 


Perceptions of Price Unfairness: Antecedents and Consequences, MAR- 
GARET C. CAMPBELL, May 1999, 187-99. 

Using two studies, the author examines the influence of the inferred 
motive for a firm’s price increase on perceptions of price unfairness. 
Prior to the research presented here, the only established causal 
antecedent of perceived price unfairness was increased relative profit. In 
Study 1, the author extends the existing research by demonstrating that 
the inferred motive, as well as inferred relative profit, provides causal 
explanation of perceived price unfairness. When participants inferred 
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that the firm had a negative motive for a price increase, the increase was 
perceived as significantly less fair than the same increase when partici- 
pants inferred that the firm had a positive motive. In addition, the author 
shows in Study 2 that the firm’s reputation can influence the inferred 
motive, thereby altering perceptions of price unfairness. Specifically, 
participants sometimes gave a firm with a good reputation the benefit of 
the doubt when inferring motive. If the “good” firm did not profit from 
the price increase, participants inferred significantly more positive 
motives than if it did profit. The firm with a poor reputation did not 
receive this benefit; inferred motive was equally negative regardless of 
whether the firm profited from the price increase. Together, these studies 
provide evidence that consumer inferences of the motive for a price 
increase influence the perceived fairness of the increase. Furthermore, 
reputation is shown to moderate the effect of inferred relative profit on 
inferred motive. Finally, analyses show that perceived unfairness leads to 
lower shopping intentions and demonstrate that perceived unfairness 
mediates the effects of inferred motive and relative price on consumers’ 
shopping intentions. 


PRODUCT CATEGORIZATION 


Understanding How Product Attributes Influence Product Categorization: 
Development and Validation of Fuzzy Set-Based Measures of Graded- 
ness in Product Categories; MADHUBALAN VISWANATHAN and 
TERRY L. CHILDERS, February 1999, 75-94. 

See “Measurement” 


PRODUCT IDEATION 


Toward Identifying the Inventive Templates of New Products: A Channeled 
Ideation Approach, JACOB GOLDENBERG, DAVID MAZURSKY, 
and SORIN SOLOMON, May 1999, 200-210. 

See “New Product Development and Launch” 


PROMOTION 


A Characterization of Retailer Response to Manufacturer Trade Deals, 
RAJEEV K. TYAGI, November 1999, 510-16. 

In this article, the author provides a simple characterization of retailer 
response to manufacturer trade deals in terms of the consumer demand 
conditions that the retailer faces. Specifically, the author shows condi- 
tions on the curvature of consumer demand functions that make it opti- 
mal for a profit-maximizing retailer to pass through greater (less) than 
100% of the trade deal amount it gets from a manufacturer. Using these 
conditions, the author demonstrates that whereas the linear and ali con- 
cave consumer demand functions lead to less than 100% optimal retail 
pass-through, there exists a subset of convex consumer demand func- 
tions for which a retailer rationally engages in greater than 100% pass- 
through. This subset contains many commonly used demand functions, 
such as the constant elasticity demand function, the negative exponential 
demand function, and many other varying elasticity demand functions. 


When Do Price Promotions Affect Pretrial Brand Evaluations? PRIYA 
RAGHUBIR and KIM CORFMAN, May 1999, 211-22. 

The authors investigate the conditions in which price promotions 
affect pretrial brand evaluations. A price promotion is theorized to be 
informative about brand quality when it stands out because it deviates 
from either its own past behavior or industry norms. Product category 
experts, who have alternative sources of information to make quality 
judgments, are expected to make less use of price promotions as a qual- 
ity cue than novices are. The authors describe three laboratory studies in 
the context of a price promotion that is designed to increase trial in a 
service industry. Results suggest that consistency with past promotional 
behavior, distinctiveness in terms of how common it is to promote in an 
industry, and consumer expertise are important variables that moderate 
when price promotions have an unfavorable effect on brand evaluations. 
The authors highlight implications for service providers that are offering 
promotions to attract new customers in industries in which promotions 
are uncommon and discuss the theoretical implications of the finding 
that expertise moderates the effects of distinctiveness and consistency on 
evaluations in the context of price promotions. 


REGRESSION AND OTHER STATISTICAL METHODS 


Estimating Price Elasticities with Theory-Based Priors, ALAN L. MONT- 
GOMERY and PETER E. ROSSI, November 1999, 413-23. 
See “Pricing” 


A Model of Customer Satisfaction with Service Encounters Involving Fail- 
ure and Recovery, AMY K. SMITH, RUTH N. BOLTON, and JANET 
WAGNER, August 1999, 356-72. 

See “Customer Service” 


A Note on Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen’s Latent Joint Segmentation 
Models, STEPHEN WALKER and PAUL DAMIEN, February 1999, 
113-14. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


RETAILING 


Brand Equity Dilution: Retailer Display and Context Brand Effects, LAU- 
RANNE BUCHANAN, CAROLYN J. SIMMONS, and BARBARA A. 
BICKART, August 1999, 345-55. 

See “Brand Management” 


A Characterization of Retailer Response to Manufacturer Trade Deals, 
RAJEEV K. TYAGI, November 1999, 510-16. 
See “Promotion” 


An Empirical Investigation of Ex Post Transaction Costs in Franchised Dis- 
tribution Channels, ROBERT DAHLSTROM and ARNE NYGAARD, 
May 1999, 160-70. 

See “Channels of Distribution” 


SAMPLING AND SURVEY METHODS 


The Distribution of Survey Contact and Participation in the United States: 
Constructing a Survey-Based Estimate, BARBARA BICKART and 
DAVID SCHMITTLEIN, May 1999, 286-94. 

In this article, the authors show how survey responses to the question 
“How often have you participated in a survey in the past [specified time 
period]?”’ can be used to construct a meaningful estimate of average sur- 
vey contact and response rates in the population at large, as well as of the 
distribution of survey responses in the population. That is, the authors 
show how the nonresponse bias associated with asking people about 
their prior survey participation can be removed. They propose and vali- 
date a simple yet powerful statistical model of survey contact across the 
U.S. population and of survey response among those contacted. The 
authors find that survey contact and participation rates are lower than 
previously assumed and that a small percentage of the population is com- 
pleting the majority of surveys. 


SCALING METHODS 


A Comparison of Multidimensional Scaling Methods for Perceptual Map- 
ping, TAMMO H.A. BISMOLT and MICHEL WEDEL, May 1999, 
277-85. 

Multidimensional scaling has been applied to a wide range of market- 
ing prediems, in particular to perceptual mapping based on dissimilarity 
judgments. The introduction of methods based on the maximum likeli- 
hood principle is one of the most important developments. In this article, 
the authors compare the three available Maximum Likelihood Multi- 
dimensional Scaling (MLMDS) methods, namely, MULTISCALE, 
MAXSCAL, and PROSCAL, and the traditional multidimensional scal- 
ing (MDS) method KYST in a Monte Carlo study with 243 synthetic 
data sets. The MLMDS methods outperform KYST with respect to 
recovering the perceptual maps. MAXSCAL recovers the true distances 
between brands somewhat better than MULTISCALE, which is some- 
what better than PROSCAL. With regard to distance recovery, the 
MLMDS methods are quite robust to violations of distributional assump- 
tions. The decision criteria for selecting the number of dimensions are 
less robust to distributional violations. The results support the use of 
Consistent Akaike Information Criterion for the selection of the number 
of dimensions. The authors recommend that dissimilarity judgments be 
collected on interval scales or on ordinal scales with a substantial num- 
ber of scale values. The authors discuss implications of the results for the 
design and analysis of perceptual mapping studies. 


SEGMENTATION RESEARCH 


HINoV: A New Model to Improve Market Segment Definition by Identify- 
ing Noisy Variables, FRANK J. CARMONE JR., ALI KARA, and 
SARAH MAXWELL, November 1999, 501-509. 
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Although cluster analysis is the procedure most frequently used to 
define data-based market segments, it is not without problems. This 
research addresses one of its major problems: the selection of the “best” 
subset of variables on which to cluster. If this selection is not made care- 
fully, “noisy” variables that contain little clustering information can 
cause misleading results. To help isolate potentialiy noisy variables prior 
to clustering, the authors discuss a new algorithm, the Heuristic Identifi- 
cation of Noisy Variables (HINoV). They demonstrate its robustness 
wiih artificial data. In addition, the authors illustrate the pctential of 
HINoV to yield more managerially useful market segments (clusters) 
when appiied to two real marketing data sets. Implementation of HINoV 
is straightforward and wiil help avoid a major problem in using K-means 
cluster analysis for market segment definition, as well as for other simi- 
lar types of research. 


International Market Segmentation Based on Consumer—Product Relations, 
FRENKEL TER HOFSTEDE, JAN-BENEDICT E.M. STEENKAMP, 
and MICHEL WEDEL, February 1999, I-17. 

With increasing competition in the global marketplace, international 
segmentation has become an ever more important issue in developing, 
positioning, and selling products across national borders. The authors 
propose a methodology to identify cross-national market segments, 
based on means-end chain theory. The methodology offers the potential 
for integrating product development and communication strategies by 
linking product characteristics to consumer benefits and values. For that 
purpose, a model is developed that identifies relations between the con- 
sumer and the product at the segment level, which increases the action- 
ability and responsiveness of the segments. The model accounts for dif- 
ferent response tendencies, across and within countries, that commonly 
hamper identification of cross-national segments. A Monte Carlo study 
shows that the model performs well in recovering the parameters across 
a wide range of conditions. The segmentation model is applied to con- 
sumer data on yogurt collected in 11 countries of the European Union. 
Four international segments are identified and found to be related to con- 
sumer sociodemographics, consumption patterns, media consumption, 
and personality. The authors show that the model has high predictive 
validity and outperforms the standard clustering approaches traditionally 
employed in international segmentation. 


A Note on Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen’s Latent Joint Segmentation 
Models, STEPHEN WALKER and PAUL DAMIEN, February 1999, 
113-14. 

In this note, the authors show that the latent segmentation model 
developed by Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen (1996) is nonidentifi- 
able, and therefore, the parameters of interest are nonestimable. 


Reply to “A Note on Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen’s Latent Joint 
Segmentation Models”, VENKATRAM RAMASWAMY, RABIKAR 
CHATTERJEE, and STEVEN H. COHEN, February 1999, 115-19. 

Walker and Damien (i999) assert that the latent segmentation model 
developed by Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen (1996) is nonidentifi- 
able. In response, the authors show that this assertion is incorrect, 
because the model considered by Walker and Damien is not equivalent 
to Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen’s model. The authors discuss and 
clarify issues of identifiability pertaining to latent segmentation models. 


SELF-EXPRESSION 


The Malieable Self: The Role of Self-Expression in Persuasion, JENNIFER 
L. AAKER, February 1999, 45-57. 
See “Attitude Theory Research” 


SERVICES 


A Dynamic Model of Customers’ Usage of Services: Usage as an 
Antecedent and Consequence of Satisfaction, RUTH N. BOLTON and 
KATHERINE N. LEMON, May 1999, 171-86. 

As firms seek ways to manage customer relationships over the long 
term, understanding the dynamics of the service provider—customer rela- 
tionship becomes a key priority. In this article, the authors develop and 
test a dynamic model of customer usage of services, identifying causal 
links between customer’s prior usage levels, satisfaction evaluations, and 
subsequent service usage. The authors quantify the (heretofore anec- 
dotal) relationship between customer satisfaction and subsequent service 
usage and provide new theoretical insights into the antecedents of cus- 
tomer satisfaction by introducing the concept of perceived payment 
equity. The primary contribution of the article is an understanding of how 
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service usage changes over time, and particularly, how the consumer’s 
view of the fairness or “equity” of the exchange over time affects the 
consumer’s usage of services. Specifically, payment equity represents 
the customer’s changing evaluation of the fairness of the level of eco- 
nomic benefits derived from usage in relation to the level of economic 
costs, that is, the customer’s evaluation of the fairness of the exchange. 
By examining the antecedents of payment equity, it can be determined 
how customers use price and usage over time to update their evaluations 
of the fairness of the exchange. This evaluation affects overall satisfac- 
tion, which in turn affects future usage. The results suggest that cus- 
tomers’ usage levels can be managed through pricing strategies, 
communications, and more generally dynamic customer satisfaction 
management. 


SIGNALING 


Signaling Unobservable Product Quality Through a Brand Ally, AKSHAY 
R. RAO, LU QU, and ROBERT W. RUEKERT, May 1999, 258-68. 
See “Brand Management” 


SPONSORSHIP 


Relatedness, Prominence, and Constructive Sponsor Identification, GITA 
VENKATARAMANI JOHAR and MICHEL TUAN PHAM, August 
1999, 299-312. 

See “Advertising and Media Research” 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


The Distribution of Survey Contact and Participation in the United States: 
Constructing a Survey-Based Estimate, BARBARA BICKART and 
DAVID SCHMITTLEIN, May i999, 286-94. 

See “Sampling and Survey Methods” 


HINoV: A New Model to Improve Market Segment Definition by Identify- 
ing Noisy Variables, FRANK J. CARMONE, JR., ALI KARA, and 
SARAH MAXWELL, November 1999, 501-509. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


A Note on Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen’s Latent Joint Segmentation 
Models, STEPHEN WALKER and PAUL DAMIEN, February 1999, 
113-14. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


Reply to “A Note on Ramaswamy, Chatterjee, and Cohen's Latent Joint 
Segmentation Models”, VENKATRAM RAMASWAMY, RABIKAR 
CHATTERJEE, and STEVEN H. COHEN, February 1999, 115-19. 

See “Segmentation Research” 


STRATEGY AND PLANNING 


The Advantages of Entry in the Growth Stage of the Product Life Cycle: An 
Empirical Analysis, VENKATESH SHANKAR, GREGORY S. CAR- 
PENTER, and LAKSHMAN KRISHNAMURTHL, May 1999, 269-76. 

In this article, the authors examine how the stage of product life cycle 
in which a brand enters affects its sales through brand growth and mar- 
ket response, after controlling for the order-of-entry effect and time in 
market. The authors develop a dynamic brand sales model in which 
brand growth and market response parameters vary by stage of life cycle 
entry, namely, by pioneers, growth-stage entrants, and mature-stage 
entrants. The authors estimate the model using data on 29 brands from 
six pharmaceutical markets. The results reveal advantages associated 
with entering during the growth stage. Growth-stage entrants reach their 
asymptotic sales level faster than pioneers or mature-stage entrants, are 
not hurt by competitor diffusion, and enjoy a higher response to per- 
ceived product quality than pioneers and mature-stage entrants. Pioneers 
reach their asymptotic sales levels more slowly than later entrants, and 
pioneer’s sales, unlike later entrants’ sales, are hurt by competitor diffu- 
sion over time. On the positive side for pioneers, buyers are most respon- 
sive to marketing spending by pioneers. Mature-stage entrants are most 
disadvantaged; they grow more slowly than growth-stage entrants, have 
lower response to product quality than growth-stage entrants, and have 
the lowest response to marketing spending. 


The Contingency Value of Complementary Capabilities in Product Devel- 
opment, CHRISTINE MOORMAN and REBECCA J. SLOTEGRAAF, 
May 1999, 239-57. 
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Current interdisciplinary research suggests that organizational capa- 
bilities have a direct, unconditional impact on firm performance. The 
authors extend this literature by developing a framework that proposes a 
contingency approach to the value of organizational capabilities. This 
framework highlights the effect of information in the external environ- 
ment in stimulating firms to deploy their technology and marketing 
capabilities to influence the level and speed of relevant product develop- 
ment activities. Using a longitudinal quasiexperiment to isolate the 
effects of external information on the relationship between firm capabil- 
ities and product development outcomes, the authors obtain results that 
are consistent with this framework. The authors therefore conclude that 
the most valuable characteristic of firm capabilities may be their ability 
to serve as flexible strategic options. In this role, firms can deploy them 
in ways consistent with environmental forces. 


New Product Introduction and Incumbent Response Strategies: Their Inter- 
relationship and the Role of Multimarket Contact, VENKATESH 
SHANKAR, August 1999, 327-44. 

In this article, the author studies the determinants of both new product 
introduction and incumbent response strategies in a single integrated 
framework. Building on previous research in strategic management, 
industrial organization, and marketing, the author conceptually identifies 
the factors that potentially influence these strategies, develops hypothe- 
ses about the impact of the key factors on these strategies, and focuses 
on the interrelationship between new product introduction and incum- 
bent response strategies and on the role of multimarket contact in these 
strategies. To test these hypotheses, the author formulates models of 
introduction and response strategies, including an anticipated incumbent 
reaction formation model. The results of the empirical analysis show that 
new product introduction strategy is influenced significantly by incum- 
bent reaction strategy, and vice versa. The relationship of a new prod- 
uct’s marketing spending to the anticipated incumbent reaction is differ- 
ent for incumbents of different sizes. The analysis shows that higher 
spending by a new brand results in incumbent response that is signifi- 
cantly lower in magnitude. The results also show that multimarket con- 
tact ieads to both lower introduction spending and milder incumbent 
response. The author discusses the managerial implications of these 
results. 


TRADING RELATIONSHIPS 


Buyer-Seller Relationships in Business Markets, JOSEPH P. CANNON 
and WILLIAM D. PERREAULT JR., November 1999, 439-60. 
See “Business-to-Business Marketing” 


The Dark Side of Long-Term Relationships in Marketing Services, KENT 
GRAYSON and TIM AMBLER, February 1999, 132-41. 

In their study of marketing services relationships, Moorman, Zaltman, 
and Deshpandé (1992) are unable to support a hypothesized link between 
relational factors (such as clients’ trust in their service providers) and 
clients’ use of marketing services. This finding runs counter to relation- 
ship marketing theory. To explain their result, Moorman, Zaltman, and 
Deshpandé (1992) suggest that, as a relationship becomes more long- 
term, it becomes prone to negative influences that dampen the positive 
impact of relational factors. This study replicates and extends Moorman, 
Zaltman, and Deshpandé’s (1992) work by examining relationships 
between advertising agencies and their clients. The results replicate find- 
ings on seven of ten hypotheses proposed in the original article. The 
authors also extend the original study by supporting the general hypoth- 
esis that long-term relationships have a negative impact on service use, 
which dampens the impact of trust. The results shed light on the mediat- 
ing role that certain “dark side” constructs play in marketing services 
relationships. 
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